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WE CAN WALK ONLY A 
LITTLE WAY TOGETHER 


A Condensation of a Paper 


By Paut T. Garretr 


MacFarland Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


RECALL A conversation with 
a high-school acquaintance, a 
would-be pianist. Although he per- 
formed in public frequently, he al- 
ways played nervously. His mistakes 
indicated insufficient technique, and 
his interpretation showed a lack of 
understanding of the simple, basic 
rules which apply in all music. Was 
he poorly prepared, or were his pieces 
too difficult? When I asked how long 
he had been studying, to my amaze- 
ment he stated that he had been tak- 
ing lessons from his teacher for five 
years. Then, just to show how great 
the teacher was, he mentioned that 
one student had been with him for 
almost fourteen years. 

I repeated the conversation to my 
father, a successful teacher of pupils 
on band instruments. Dad inquired, 
“How long did you say?” 

“Fourteen years.” I let this sink 
in. “Well?” 

“There is something wrong about 
that. He must have very little ability, 
or the teacher must not teach prop- 
erly. Fourteen years is longer than a 
pupil should need to study with one 
teacher. By now he should have 
learned how to learn. He should be 
able to work by himself.” 

“How long should a pupil have to 
study with a teacher, before he be- 
gins to play well?” 

“At any stage of playing, he should 
play well. That is the foundation of 
confidence. He should not be told 
or imagine that he is progressing in 
music, unless he can do well on the 
pieces which he is currently studying. 
If he is going along with no idea of 
where he’s going, he’s hoping for 
eventual success by just staying with it 
long enough. It won't work. Proper 
study is lacking. He should under- 
stand what he’s doing, what he’s try- 
ing to accomplish by doing it; and he 
should be able to tell when he’s not 
succeeding in doing it.” 

“Please explain.” 

“We'll suppose that you are going 
to walk to New Castle. I can’t go 
with you. I shall have to be content 
to give you directions. I may have to 
explain how to spell New Castle, so 
that you can recognize signs which 
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IN NATIVITATE DOMINI 


By Apam or Sr. Vicror 
(12th Century) 


Nato nobis Salvatore 
Celebremus cum honore 
Diem natalicium; 
Nobis natus, nobis datur, 
Et nobiscum conversatur 
Lux et salus gentium. 


Negligentes non neglexit, 

Sed ex alto nos prospexit 
Pater mittens Filium; 

Praesens mundo, sed absconsus, 

De secreto tanquam sponsus 
Prodiit in publicum. 


Jesu, nostra salutaris 
Medicina, singularis 
Nostra pax et gloria, 
Quia servis redimendis 
Tam decenter condescendis, 
Te collaudant omnia! 


point toward it. I shall help pick out 
key points on the way and shall des- 
cribe landmarks by which you will 
be able to check your progress. I can 
go only far enough to start you. We 
can walk only a little way together. 
With hints on how to tell when you 
are not on the track, and how to tell 
when you are on it, if you proceed 
sensibly, you ought to be able to make 
a successful trip.” On this theory of 


‘teaching pupils to learn how to learn, 


he built his success. 

The studio was his laboratory for 
continual proof of his method. Pupils 
got individual lessons, but not private 
lessons; nor did the instructor play 
along with the pupils, in duets or in 
unison, as many teachers do. While 
one pupil was playing his assigned 
exercises, usually another was sitting 
by, silently observing the efforts of 
the performer, waiting his own turn 
to prove his successful study of the 
week. When the performer made an 
error, no comment was made until 
the exercise had been completed. 
Then the performer was asked to 
grade his success. Honesty was de- 
veloped by this, for the player was 
expected to know when he had made 
a mistake, and to include mention of 
it in his grade. If he did not know 
and could not identify his error, any- 
one who was listening and watching 


would have a chance to mention it. 
The fact that other students, perhaps 
less advanced, could recognize mis- 
takes and remember where they had 
occurred tended to discourage pupils 
from being satisfied with “near learn- 
ing” of an exercise. Also, no pupil re- 
ceived compliments which were un- 
deserved: his success was measured 
by an honest estimate. He learned to 
respect the truth and to rely on it. 
This system of self-measurement is a 
necessary step in successful study. 

As a result of his system, involving 
a careful routine of approach, study, 
development for mastery, try-out, 
critical testing, and overlearning, that 
is, using only pieces which were easily 
within the ability of the player, with 
a margin of safety, it is no wonder 
that his soloists never seemed to ex- 
perience fear and nervousness. Solo 
playing was part of the course of 
study for every student, and confi- 
dence was built by careful, systematic, 
continuous use. 

Most teachers of Latin, in their 
classrooms, teach their pupils how to 
learn. Experienced teachers know 
that spoon-feeding methods make de- 
pendent pupils, who never perform 
successfully when independent think- 
ing is required. 

In the teaching of Latin, as in music, 
various kinds of learning are required. 
Each pupil must master the method 
needed for the learning of vocabulary, 
for the formation of verbs from roots 
by the addition of significant signs 
and endings, for the building of noun 
forms from bases and endings, for the 
reasoning out of case requirements. 
The pupil must be shown the method 
which is best for each kind of learn- 
ing. Also, both he and the teacher 
must realize the need for correct spell- 
ing, so that full mastery of the words 
involved may be attained. 


For the development of confidence, 
there must be frequent testing of small 
bodies of information. As in the case 
of the solo performer on an instru- 
mert. who becomes confident in solo- 
plaving by playing solos frequently, 
each one easy enough to allow a com- 
fortable margin of overlearning, so the 
student of Latin or any other language 
becomes confident as he learns how 
to estimate his own success and attains 
proficiency in taking tests. 

He must have frequent opportunity 
for expressing ideas, to gain confi- 
dence. No solo effort should be con- 
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sidered too easy: the more extended 
solos should be reserved to those 
whose development has made them 
capable of success. It is criminal neg- 
ligence to let too much time elapse 
between opportunities for expression 
in writing or orally. 


When pupils are studying for a 
test, When the work is to be written, 
the teacher indicates that the best 
method for practice and self- -testing 
is in writing, since that is the way in 
which the test is to be given. When 
the testing is to be oral, practice 
should be oral. Use of practice cards 
by students is valuable only if the 
cards are carefully prepared and 
thoughtfully used. They can be used 
by pupils to discover their own weak- 
nesses, for self-tests, by which they 
can measure themselves and develop 
confidence, before they meet formal 
classroom tests. The added self-assur- 
ance will make them welcome, not 
dread, tests. They will see and recog- 
nize their own progress. 

In memorizing poetry, phrases of 
music, or sentences in language, the 
mechanics of utterance must be care- 
fully and consciously mastered, the 
necessary speed must be developed, 
the expression must be present at all 
times, and the study must reach cer- 
tainty and accuracy before public suc- 
cess is possible. Memory must be de- 
veloped. Memorization must be done 
in the way in which it is to be used. 
Rapid repetition of a passage which 
should be given slowly, to be effective, 
leads to failure; the memory will not 
produce the words when the tempo is 
slowed down. Slow repetition is bad 
practice if the passage must be given 
rapidly, for the same reason. If ex- 
pression is omitted in practice, the 
student will deliver without expres- 
sion in performance. If a poem is 
memorized in a place where proper 
use of the voice is impossible, the stu- 
dent may succeed in full memoriza- 
tion without proper expression. 

Memorization for writing should 
be practiced in writing. If you have 
to write in silence that which you 
have memorized audibly, you will 
probably fail. If you have to write at 
dictation Latin words which you have 
memorized by answering from the 
English meaning, and haven’t added 
sufficient practice in writing from 
Latin to English, and back again, fail- 
ure is likely to result. The teacher’s 
job, then, includes not only knowing 
and showing the various methods of 
attacking the learning of new material, 
but also pointing out the best method 
for each style of learning, until the 
students can remember and use them. 

Frequent testing, with reteaching of 
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the general principles involved, is 
psychologically kind to the pupil. It 
will help him to find his weaknesses, 
the places where he needs study—not 
causing him to put more time on 
everything, which means study on 
things which really need no especial 
attention. The teacher should try to 
get a student to view his own work 
and to find the path for himself, 
whenever that is possible. 

One day a cornet pupil came into 
my father’s studio and announced 
glumly that his parents were going to 
move to another city which was so 
far away that he could not possibly 
think of returning for further lessons. 
He asked what he should do. 

“Do?” was my father’s reply. “Go 
right ahead and study your instru- 
ment, yourself. If you cannot find 
a teacher, that should be no calamity. 
You know how to study. You need 
only to continue with the work which 
you have started; continue to study 
patiently. You know how to solve 
problems, how to practice success- 
fully. You know when the purpose of 
an exercise has been accomplished. 
You know that your playing is accur- 
ate, dependable, and pleasing to ac- 
complished musicians. You are old 
enough to walk alone. This is a good 
chance to find out how strong you 
are. 


This youth later became one of my 
father’s three pupils who were soloists 
with the great Sousa’s band. 

In order to appreciate pupil diffi- 
culties and to find out the amount of 
effort it requires to accomplish study 
tasks, it is profitable for a teacher to 
turn back the clock by attacking new 
fields of endeavor. While I per- 
formed my routine tasks as a musician 
in the United States Navy during the 
vears 1944-45, | found that I still had 
many hours left, after my work was 
done. Sometimes I had whole days 
to fill. On liberty I browsed around 
the second-hand bookshops of Hon- 
olulu in search of something to learn, 
finally | found a beginners’ Hebrew 
grammar book, and began a new 
study, wherein I spent many hours 
each day. Although I had to study 
alone, I made progress. I employed 
all the various methods which I had 
offered to pupils. I added others, 
which previously had not seemed im- 
portant. I found out that it was hard 
to walk alone, unless you used every- 
thing you knew. Hebrew is difficult. 
Although I have since dropped the 
study, I learned one valuable fact from 
it: methods of learning which are 
effective in the case of Latin can be 
used in studying Hebrew. 

An interesting fact, known perhaps 


to many of my readers, is that He- 
brew was written in characters that 
stand only for the consonants. The 
vowels were understood but not writ- 
ten, until comparatively recently, 
when so-called vowel points were de- 
vised to aid in teaching Hebrew. The 
words were significant without the 
vowels. From my own brief exper- 
ience with Sanskrit and comparative 
philology, it seemed to me that even 
for a beginning student it is of some 
assistance to be aware of character- 
istics of verbs—their roots, perfect 
stems, reduplicated presents and per- 
fects—in order to be able to start 
a search for new vocabulary words 
when the author of a book hasn't 
troubled to make note of them. From 
the experience which I gained in the 
study of Hebrew, I tried out having 
my pupils concentrate on the con- 
sonants in the root of a verb, point- 
ing them out, until they had acquired 
some practice in noticing them. 
Whereas students will otherwise look 
under a definite set of letters and 
conclude that the word is not given, 
with a knowledge of some common 
consonant changes or substitutions 
they tend to be able to look for the 
significant consonants in verbs, and 
to find the words for which they are 
searching. 

Also, they tend to master the de- 
clensions more thoroughly after they 
understand the parallels existing in the 
most frequently used cases. 


After finding that I could manage 
to progress, by myself, in Hebrew, | 
began to be aware of a gnawing cur- 
iosity, a desire to learn something 
about another great branch of lan- 
guage—the Oriental. I started with 
a set of records and a little Army 
manual furnished to the service. Ever 
since then I have been devoting some 
of my time, when I have any, to the 
pursuit of the Chinese’ language. 
There is a prolonged hiatus when the 
press of school or personal business 
gets too great. This points up the 
problem of memory. | return to my 
study, faced with the necessity of 
regaining the vocabulary which had 
seemed to be mine, a few short weeks 
or months before. 


A few facts have emerged from this 
study, however: The struggle to ac- 
quire and maintain familiarity with a 
body of words is a continual struggle. 
There is a right way to practice. Fail- 
ure to maintain regular practice is 
costly. It is as easy to learn correct 
forms as to memorize wrong forms. 
Regular self-testing is a necessary part 
of learning. Use that satisfies someone 
else with your proficiency must occur, 
as part of vour self-proof. The stu- 
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dent must be able to make progress 
and to recognize it when it has been 
made. The greatest stimulation to- 
ward further efforts in any study 
comes from a recognition of satisfac- 
tory progress. I measure the training 
which I received by its effectiveness 
when it is in use. In my teaching | 
am measuring my success by the re- 
sults in students who learn to study 
independently, students who have 
learned how to learn a language. 

Latin is the medium by which we 
offer a path to a great civilization and 
to a great literature. Since in junior 
high school I teach only the beginning 
steps, I have little opportunity to ob- 
serve the entire process, as it grows 
toward fruition. | can, perhaps, teach 
a beginner how to walk, and show 
him the path. I can only start him on 
his way. We can walk only a little 
way together. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 
THE CLASSICS 


The Robert S. Marshall Memorial 
Fund for the Classics has been estab- 
lished at the University of Pittsburgh, 
in memory of the donor, a prominent 
Pittsburgh surgeon. The income from 
the Fund will be used for the estab- 
lishment of scholarships to encourage 
the study of the ancient classical lan- 
guages, for the endowment of occa- 
sional lectures by distinguished classi- 
cal scholars, and for the purchase of 
audio-visual aid materials and equip- 
ment. The Marshall Memorial Schol- 
arships will be awarded on the fresh- 
man-sophomore level, the junior-sen- 
ior level, and the graduate level, and 
will include a grant-in-aid for students 
who plan to attend the summer session 
of either the American Academy in 


Rome or the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 
—Arthur M. Young 
University of Pittsburgh 


ACCEPTANCES 


Last June the Council of the Amer- 
ican Classical League awarded cita- 
tions “for meritorious distin- 
guished service” in behalf of the class- 
ics in American life to four persons. 
Letters of acceptance to President 
Walter R. Agard include the follow- 
ing comments: 

From Mary Ellen Chase: “I am 
deeply pleased, little as 1 merit the 
distinction. Although I have, alas!, 
lost most of my classical learning and 
can now construe a page of Homer 
only with good old Liddell and Scott 
at my elbow, my years spent with 
Greek and Latin I count the best of 
my life. And their gifts and graces, 
as you well know, remain unchanged.” 

From Senator Theodore Francis 
Green, of Rhode Island: “It was a 
pleasant surprise to receive your good 
letter of August 2nd, enclosing the 
Citation on behalf of the Council of 
the American Classical League. | have 
for a long, long while taken every op- 
portunity to promote interest in the 
culture of ancient Greece and Rome, 
especially the former. In recent years, 
there has hardly a week gone by 
when I did not find occasion to press 
home its ideas and ideals. Therefore 
you can well understand what a real 
pleasure it gives me to receive this 
recognition of my interest expressed 
in the Citation the League has been 
good enough to send me.” 

5-65 

The American Philological Associa- 
tion will meet at Princeton University, 
December 27-29, 1951. 
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LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


CHRISTMAS AND SATURNALIA ACTIVITIES 

Miss Fssie Hill, of Little Rock, 
Ark., national chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Classical Clubs of the Amer- 
ican Classical League, writes: 

“The Latin Club at the Hammond 
(Indiana) High School takes money 
from its treasury to buy butter, meat, 
and other things for Christmas baskets 
for needy families. Latin students 
then bring to class their gifts of 
canned foods, also for the baskets. 

“Last year the Latin Club of the 
Fort Smith (Arkansas) High School 
won first prize in a contest conducted 
by the Key Club, one of the school 
organizations, for the best decorations 
in the different parts of the building 
for the Christmas season. 

“At the Morrilton (Arkansas) High 
School, Latin students take part in 
the Christmas assembly. Wearing 
white robes and carrying lighted can- 
dles, they march in the procession, 
singing ‘Adeste Fideles’ other 
Latin carols.” 

A correspondent from the Hocka- 
day School, Dallas, Texas, writes: 

“The annual Saturnalia meeting of 
our Latin club is held at the home of 
one of the members. Our Pontifex 
Maxima offers a prayer to Minerva. 
Then one of our Consuls calls the 
roll, and each member answers to her 
name by stating one fact about the 
Roman Saturnalia. Christmas carols 
are sung in Latin, and usually we have 
a Latin play, such as ‘Io Saturnalia.’ 
Last year the cast of the play were 
our slaves, or freshmen. Since in 
Rome at the Saturnalia the slaves 
elected a king of their own, and ruled 
over their masters for a few brief 
hours, our slaves roll huge dice to 
see who is to be their king. Each of 
the older members then becomes the 
personal slave of one of the fresh- 
men, and the new masters put their 
slaves through various ‘stunts.’ Re- 
freshments close the meeting.” 

LATIN NEWSPAPERS 

Miss Dorothy H. Hind, of the Niles 
Township High School, Skokie, Ill., 
writes: 

“With the greatest of interest I 
have just read your article, “The Latin 
Newspaper—A_ Palinode, and feel 
like shouting a loud ‘Amen!’” (See 
The Classical Weekly 44, 37-39.) 
“Several years ago I worked labori- 
ously to produce the Tuba Troiana 
every two weeks. The paper took 
that name because our athletic teams 
are known as the Trojans. It was a 
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gargantuan task, not only because of 
the horrible Latin of the students, all 
of which had to be rewritten, but also 
because of the mechanics of produc- 
tion, such as securing the paper, typ- 
ing, mimeographing, etc. Textbooks 
of today do not encourage Latin com- 
position, and I think this is sad. There 
are some students and teachers who 
enjoy it, and would like more of it. 
Your suggestion that, under present 
conditions, it would be better for 
high-school students not to attempt 
newspapers in Latin at all, but to sub- 
stitute papers written in English, is a 
good one.” 

Mrs. Ernest Zoller, of the Calhoun 
School, New York City, writes: 

“What you say in “The Latin News- 
paper—A Palinode’ is very interesting. 
I have been debating whether it was 
worth while to continue our Latin 
newspaper, Cornucopia. I agree with 
vou that some of the Latin in such a 
newspaper is poor. Even with a Mas- 
ter’s degree in Latin and fifteen years 
of teaching experience, it is not easy 
to unravel the many mistakes which 
will occur when pupils have had only 
two or three vears of Latin, especiclly 
if thev choose to write about the mak- 
ing of popcorn balls! 

“However, the fact that pupils wr'te 
about their own interests and hobbies 
has given me a sense of communica- 
tion with them which I have not ex- 
perienced to such a great degree be- 
fore using this device. Also, the fact 
that conferences have been necessary 
has helped me to know the pupils 
better as individuals. 

“Our girls do not feel that there is 
much, if any, correlation between 
their Latin paper and the reading of 
Caesar. On the other hand, they feel 
that it has been a great experience in 
team work and in helping them to feel 
united as a class. It seems like a hard 
task to them, but they are not in- 
clined to give it up. Your suggestion 
of a paper written in English about 
topics related to Latin appeals to me. 
Perhaps our paper could have a little 
of both in our next issue.” 


GERARD AND THE CLASSICS 


Mrs. Isabel Dean Kadison, of Hun- 
ter College of the City of New York, 
writes: 

“The study of the classics finds a 
distinguished defender in James W. 
Gerard, United States Ambassador to 
Germany from 1913 to 1917. On page 
25 of his latest book, My First Eighty- 
Three Years in America (Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1951), Mr. 
Gerard writes: ‘In the fall of 1885 I 
entered Columbia College. It is in- 
teresting to note that since that day 
the opinions of college educators have 
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described a full circle and returned to 
the belief of my college days that the 
number of elective courses permitted 
students should be limited. We were 
obliged to take all of the basic liberal 
arts studies offered—Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, science (then called nat- 
ural philosophy ), and, of course, Eng- 
lish. Great emphasis was placed on 
the classics. At Columbia one com- 
monly learned to read Greek and 
Latin at sight. The idea was that the 
young mind needed hard exercise and 
discipline. Latin has been of vast as- 
sistance in helping me learn the Ro- 
mance languages—and English.” 
ie 

GIVE THE OUTLOOK 

If you have a friend who is a 
teacher or a lover of the classics, why 
not give him a subscription to THe 
CiassicAL for Christmas? 
Can you think of any gift that would 
be a better bargain at one dollar? 
Send in your order at once, and 
we shall notify the recipient before 
Christmas, on a Latin Christmas card. 
Address the American Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

ELEPHANTS THEN 
AND NOW 


By Cuartes C. Mierow 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


TUDENTS of the classics who 

saw the motion picture “King 
Solomon’s Mines” were undoubtedly 
impressed by an ancient parallel af- 
forded in its opening scene—the need- 
less slaughter of the elephants. The 
death of the great beast shot by the 
hunter, the shrill, frightened trumpet- 
ing of the herd, and the desperate 
charge of its bereaved mate—only to 
meet a like fate—impress the specta- 
tors with admiration for the brute 
beast and abhorrence for man. 

It was so in the Roman arena 
twenty centuries ago. Cicero says, you 
remember: “The last day was that 
of the elephants. That aroused great 
wonder on the part of the common 
people and the rabble, but no real 
pleasure. Indeed a certain feeling of 
compassion was excited, and the opin- 
ion that the elephant has a certain 
kinship with the human race.” (Ad 
Fam. vii, 1, 3). 

The elder Pliny says, in speaking 
of the unexpected effect on the peo- 
ple of bloodthirsty games intended 
for their amusement: “Losing all hope 
of flight [the elephants] begged for 
mercy, making supplication with a 
certain indescribable deportment, cry- 
ing out in a sort of wail, so much to 
the grief of the spectators that, for- 


getting all about the commander [this 
was at the dedication of Pompey’s 
theatre in 55 B. C.] and the lavish ex- 
pense that had been met in their 
honor, they arose in a body, weeping 
and calling down dire punishment on 
the head of Pompey.” (Nat. Hist. 


Vili, 21). 


HORROR VACUI, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

HE EARLY Greek vase painters 

were averse to leaving large 
empty spaces in their designs, a feel- 
ing that we now describe as horror 
vacui. This feeling seems to have been 
shared by modern authors and pub- 
lishers, for one does not have to go 
back much more than a hundred years 
to find title pages crowded to suf- 
focation. 

In the last century there was the 
same phobia of vacant areas in ad- 
vertising. According to Edward Bok, 
The Americanization of Edward Bok 
(1920), page 202, the first step away 
from the customary methods of set- 
ting up advertisements was made by 
Cyrus C. K. Curtis, in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal: “Bok now saw adver- 
tising done on a large scale by a man 
who believed in plenty of white space 
surrounding the announcement in the 
advertisement. . . . He put less and 
less in his advertisements. Mr. Curtis 
made them larger and larger in the 
space which they occupied in the 
media used. In this way The Ledies’ 
Home Journal advertisements became 
distinctive for their use of white 
space, and as the advertising world 
began to say: ‘You can’t miss them.’ ” 

Bok also makes some interesting re- 
marks (ibid., p. 251) in regard to the 
decoration of Pullman parlor cars 
about 1900. He says that every foot 
of wood paneling in them was carved 
and ornamented and that nothing was 
left of the grain of even the most 
beautiful woods. 

In July, 1949, England’s great hu- 
mor magazine, Punch, which was 
founded in 1841, appeared with some 
marked changes in its format. In com- 
menting on them a contributor to 
The Saturday Evening Post for Janu- 
ary 28, 1950, says (p. 26): “Inside, the 
pages no longer seem as cluttered up 
as grandma’s front parlor; there’s more 
white space, a neater arrangement of 
the type and newly styled headlines.” 

A present-day stronghold of horror 
vacui that is tenaciously defended is 
to be found in manuscripts. Even au- 
thors sufficiently emancipated from it 
to double-space the text and leave 
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ample margins are apt to single-space 
the parts most troublesome to them- 
selves, the editors, the printers, and 
the readers, namely quotations in for- 
eign languages, involved footnotes, 
and forbidding bibliographies. As a 
long-suffering editor | am slightly in- 
clined to prefer the ancient Greek 
manifestations of horror vacui. 


BOOK NOTES 


Byron’s Maid of Athens: Her Family 
and Surroundings. By C. G. Brou- 
zas. Morgantown, West Va.: West 
Virginia University, 1951. Philol- 
ogical Papers, Vol. 7. Pp. 65. 65¢. 
Students of English and of the class- 

ics alike will be delighted with this 

little book. Professor Brouzas is un- 
usually well equipped for the author- 
ship of such a work, since he possesses 
not only classical scholarship and the 
knack of interesting the general read- 
er, but also the ability to utilize orig- 
inal sources in his own native Modern 

Greek. 

The monograph begins with a brief 
account of Byron and of his early 
days in Athens—an account rendered 
vivid by quotations from contempor- 
ary letters and diaries. We are then 
introduced to Teresa Macri, the ori- 
ginal of Byron’s “Maid of Athens,” 
whom the poet met when she was just 
past her twelfth birthday, and in 
whose home he was a lodger. Profes- 
sor Brouzas sets forth, with careful 
documentation in footnotes but in a 
pleasant and readable style, all that is 
now known of her family, from her 
grandparents down to Teresa herself 
and her two sisters, and finally, her 
own sons and daughter. Many of the 
members of the family seem to have 
been distinguished for their charm and 
intelligence, and they were in general 
well educated. There was in the fam- 
ily some English blood. 

Professor Brouzas takes up the dis- 
puted question of Byron's personal 
reaction to Teresa’s charm, and con- 
cludes (p. 41) that “in a moment of 
excitement or aberration . . . he may 
have asked to marry her, and. on 
being refused, may have offered to 
buy her or threatened to take her by 
force.” The threat was not carried 
out. Some years later Teresa mar- 
ried an Englishman, James Black 
(“Mplak” in the intriguing Modern 
Greek spelling). She died in Athens 
in 1875. 

The monograph contains four illus- 
trations—portraits of Teresa, her hus- 
band, and her daughter, and a draw- 
ing of her father’s house. —L. B. L. 
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Sophocles, A Study of Heroic Hum- 
anism. By Cedric H. Whitman. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 292. $4.75. 
Around great writers clichés cling, 

and the interpretations by past critics 
become passed on uncritically by the 
historians of literature. So with 
Sophocles, to whom has generally 
been attributed “a special quality of 
spiritual peace, which arose from a 
settled, unquestioning faith, whose re- 
ward was mental harmony and whose 
rule was that well-known kind of 
self-restraint which the Greeks called 
sophrosyne.” 

Professor Whitman’s penetrating 
analysis goes far to explode this view. 
He shows how invalid many of the 
judgments are which are based upon 
the conventional moral opinions 
voiced by the chorus and upon the 
Aristotelian doctrine of hamartia. By 
a careful study of the major char- 
acters’ words and deeds we are led 
to see instead a passionate and probing 
Sophocles, concerned chiefly with the 
nobility of human beings who trans- 
cend ordinary moral standards and 
traditional concepts of divine control, 
with “man as a fully responsible moral 
agent, yet confronted with the irra- 
tional, inexplicable evil of the world,” 
who by _ his uncompromising arete 
brings about his seeming downfall but 
actually achieves the only divinity 
worth having. 

Three stages in the development of 
Sophocles’ thinking are traced: (1) 
the earlier plays, in which the high- 
minded Ajax and the saintly Antigone 
come to a bitter but triumphant reali- 
zation of the cruelty of the world; 
(2) the middle period (Trachiniae 
and Oedipus Rex) of unmitigated 
despair, in which innocent people suf- 
fer with no assurance of ultimate just- 
tification; (3) the later plays (Electra, 
Philoctetes, and Oedipus at Colonus), 
in which tragic experience brings its 
reward in a “new dimension of forti- 
tude and knowledge.” And this think- 
ing is closely related to the heroic hu- 
manism of Periclean Athens, which 
exalted to divine meaning the dignity 
of the individual. 

As an antidote to bromidic simplifi- 
cations of Sophocles this book is im- 
mensely valuable; but in his enthusi- 
astic iconoclasm Professor Whitman 
has, I believe, overstated his case. In- 
fluenced by Werner Jaeger’s aristo- 
cratic interpretation of Greek culture, 
he has made Sophocles’ heroes too 
heroic. A good example of his ex- 
aggeration is his interpretation of An- 
tigone, who is, in his view, “the pro- 
totype of the perfect citizen,” “of 
colossal grandeur,” with “no defects.” 
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In order to underscore his thesis he 
rejects lines go4-20, failing to realize 
how much more complex and interest- 
ing a character that episode makes 
Antigone (see my note in Classical 
Philology XXXII, 164-67). Antigone is 
far from perfect. So are Oedipus and 
the rest. Granted their heroic convic- 
tion and their greatness of spirit, they 
do have serious flaws which cannot be 
ignored, certainly by a tragic poet. 
Because their arete surpasses their 
hamartia is no reason for claiming for 
them, as Professor Whitman does, a 
transcendent perfection. By so doing, 
he, in turn, over-simplifies (though 
in a highly sophisticated way ) the in- 
sight of Sophocles. —W. R. Agard 
Demosthenes VII: Funeral Speech, 

Erotic Essay, Exordia, and Letters. 

With an English translation by 

Norman W. and Norman J. De- 

Wirt. (“Loeb Classical Library,” 

No. 374.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 

vard University Press, 1949. Pp. xi 

plus 388. $3.00. 

Completing the Loeb Demosthenes, 
the present volume contains a number 
of works of minor importance and 
doubtful authenticity, as well as a 
“General Index” (pp. 271-388) to the 
entire series. A brief “Preface” classi- 
fies the separate items; there is a 
short bibliography on Demosthenes 
and on the background against which 
his writings are set; and a handy table 
gives for each oration both the num- 
ber it bears in Blass (the text which is 
the basis of this edition) and the Loeb 
volume in which it is reproduced. 
The text and translation of each of the 
four sections is preceded by an in- 
troduction dealing with the literary 
tvpe involved and the problem of 
Demosthenean authorship (in general, 
the editors are inclined to accept the 
genuineness of these pieces). There 
are few critical notes, the most im- 
portant being those which give the 
readings of the papyrus fragments. 
Explanatory notes, on the other hand, 
are abundant and generally satisfying. 
The translation is accurate and, with 
few exceptions (Exordium 45, 4; 
Letter ili, 21) clear; its weakness 
lies in its strict adherence to the ori- 
ginal, a practise which does not make 
for natural modern English. Misprints 
are practically non-existent. On the 
whole, the editors and translators are 
to be congratulated on the success 
with which they have concluded the 
work of their predecessors in this 
series. 

Of greatest interest to the modern 
reader are the Exordia, a collection of 
opening paragraphs intended for use 
as introductions to speeches before 
the Council or the Assembly. As 
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indications of the difficulties that are 
likely to hamper the statesman in his 
dealings with the citizens of a democ- 
racy they are worth the careful study 
of every thinking American. —K. G. 
Alciphron, Aelian, Philostratus: The 

Letters. With an English transla- 

tion by Allen R. Benner and Francis 

H. Fobes. (“Loeb Classical Li- 

brary,” No. 383.) Cambridge, Mass.: 

Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 

xi plus 588. $3.00. 

The curious genre of the imaginary 
letter, so common in late classical liter- 
ature, is amply illustrated by this col- 
lection. It includes Alciphron’s letters 
of fishermen, farmers, parasites, and 
courtesans; Aelian’s letters of farmers; 
and Philostratus’ love letters. Al- 
though they are highly artificial and 
rhetorical, these prose epistles yet 
manage to convey a singularly vivid 
—even at times startling—picture of 
certain less familiar aspects of the life 
of the ordinary people of Greco- 
Roman times. Among the more strik- 
ing specimens is Philostratus’ “I have 
sent you a garland of roses” (p. 416), 
with its overtones of the Palatine An- 
thology and Ben Jonson’s “To Celia.” 


The volume is prepared with the 
care which we customarily associate 
with the Loeb series. The brief in- 
troductory sections handle satisfac- 
torily problems of dating and of lit- 
erary relationships, and treat concisely 
of the textual tradition. There are 
classified bibliographies, and Greek 
and English indexes. —L. B. L. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The Classical Association of New 
England is offering again a scholar- 
ship of $200 for study at the 1952 
Summer Session of the School of 
Classical Studies of the American 
Academy in Rome, to be awarded to 
a secondary-school teacher who is a 
member of the Association. Appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained from 
Professor F. Warren Wright, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., and 
should be returned to him not later 
than March 1, 1952. Similar scholar- 
ships are offered to their members by 
the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South, the Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States, the 
Ohio Classical Conference, the New 
Jersey Classical Association, and the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers. In the case of 
many of these associations, applica- 
tions must be in not later than January 
15, 1952. Persons interested are ad- 
vised to communicate with the Sec- 
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retary-Treasurer of their own region~ 
al association. 

Applications for the Rome Prize 
Fellowships of the American Aca- 
demy in Rome, carrying stipends of 
$1250 and $2500 a year, with free 
residence at the Academy, must be 
received at the Academy’s New York 
office (101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.) before January 1, 1952. De- 
tailed information may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary of the 
Academy, at the New York address. 

“Divided They Fall—The Lan- 
guages, That Is,” by A. M. Withers, 
in School and Society, for April 7, 
1951, 214-5, will interest teachers of 
the classics. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
— to the American Classical League. 

a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 ~~. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, ‘ype (poster, mimeograph, 
Ss etc.). terial ordered from the 

rvice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
me. it cannot absorb losses such as 

Ss. 


Please order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handli postage. 

Because of e increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 20c for any order of $1.50 or more. 

The address of e Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 
PINOCCHIO IN LATIN 

The Service Bureau has for sale, 
at $1.50 a copy, a limited supply of 
Pinoculus, a Latin version by Henrico 
Maffacini of Collodi’s Pinocchio. 

The Service Bureau offers the fol- 


lowing seasonal material: 
CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 

103. Latin Translations of Several 
Well Known Songs, Including 
Christmas Carols. 20¢ 

163. Some Paragraphs about Christ- 
mas Written in Easy Latin. 5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

294. Officium Stellae. A_ liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 

388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 15¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas Pro- 
gram by the Latin Department. 
15¢ 

466. A Roman and an American 
Christmas Compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 


478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
Cards. 5¢ 

618. Frater Bestiarum, or Viae ad 
Sapientiam. A Christmas play, 
with music. 16 or more boys, 
1 girl. 40¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin 
play for first-semester students. 
6 boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 
minutes. 10¢ 

631. The Adoration of the Magi. A 
liturgical drama, in medieval 
Latin. 20¢ 

674. Tidings of Great Joy. A series 
of Nativity scenes with Latin 
carols and readings from the 
Vulgate. Instructions for cos- 
tuming and staging. 11 or more 
characters plus concealed reader 
and choir. 20¢ 

Booklets 

Plays and Songs for Latin Clubs. By 
Dwight N. Robinson. $1.00. j 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. 45¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty songs with 
music, including Christmas 
hymns. 25¢ 

Play 

In Terra Pax. A short Christmas play 
in easy Latin. THe CLASSICAL 
OvtLook for December, 1937. 
15¢ 

Articles 

Articles in Tue Crassica 

The Roman Saturnalia. December, 
1937. 15¢ 

Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 15¢ 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide 
Customs. December, 1939. 15¢ 

Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
December, 1940. 15¢ 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their 
Pagan Antecedents. December, 
1941. 15¢ 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 15¢ 

Christmas Programs. December, 1943. 
15¢ 

Greek Hymns and the Nativity. De- 
cember, 1948. 15¢ 

LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Latin and Greek Christmas cards 
with matching envelopes are available, 
in the following styles. Prices: 7¢ 
each; 15 for $1.00, in any assortment. 

A. Descending Angel. Taken from a 
Diirer woodcut. Latin version of 
Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 2:10, 11, 
Colors, black or blue and black 
on ivory paper. Envelopes to 
match. 

D. The Nativity. Taken from a 
Direr woodcut; English and 
Latin versions of Luke 2:8-14. 
Black on ivory paper. 

G. The Adoration of the Shepherds. 
By Giorgione. English and Latin 
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versions of Luke 
colors on ivory. 

H. Angel Adoring Madonna and 
Child. An_ original linoleum 
block by the American artist, 
John C. Snook. Inside, a greet- 
ing in Latin. Blue and silver. 

I. The Story of the Nativity in 
Latin, from the Gospel according 
to St. Luke. Red and black on 
green. 

J. Text of the Fourth (the “Mes- 
sianic”) Eclogue of Vergil and 
the final stanza of the Christian 
hymn, “It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear.” Black and red on 
ivory paper. 

kK. A drawing of a kneeling woman 
in medieval dress, carrying a 
branched candlestick. The in- 
side of the card contains three 
stanzas of a medieval Christmas 
carol in Latin. Red and black, 
on ivory. 

L. Roman lamp in silhouette. In- 
side is a greeting in Latin. Green 
or red with black. 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside, a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

S. The carol “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, and printed dec- 
oratively with holly and ribbon 
borders. Red, green, and black, 
on white. 

T. A softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins, in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 

POSTCARDS 
Holiday postcards with the greet- 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous Hol- 
idav!”) are available. They may be 
used for any holiday season of the 
vear. The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of one 
of his own ships. No envelopes. Can 
be sent through the mail for a one- 
cent stamp. Price, 30¢ for a packet 
of ten cards. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY AND JANUARY 
Mimeograph 
589. A January Program. 10¢ 
Article 

Verbal Magic in New Year’s Greet- 
ings. THe CLassicaL OUTLOOK 
for January, 1941. 15¢ 

LATIN WORD LISTS 
A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 


2:8-14. In 
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trance Examination Board for the 
first, second and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
K. Colby. s0¢ each, in any quantity. 
THE LATIN CLUB 

A new and enlarged edition (the 
seventh) of Bulletin XII, The Latin 
Club, by Lillian B. Lawler, is now in 
the hands of the printer. The previous 
edition is out of stock, and orders can- 
not be filled until about December 15. 
The price of the new edition will be 
75¢. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently revised 
mimeographs. 
129. Some Living Statues. 
October, 1951. 20¢ 
171. How the Romans Dressed. Re- 
vised April, 1951. 25¢ 

227. Practical Suggestions for the 
Caesar Teacher. Revised March, 
15¢ 

448. A List of Secondary Latin Text- 
books Reported by the Pub- 
lishers as in Print April, 1951. 
15¢ 

587. Selected Bibliography on 
Word Study and General Lan- 
guage. Revised November, 1951. 
20¢ 

658. Official Initiation Ceremony of 
the Junior Classical League. 15¢ 

662. A List of Historical Novels Deal- 
ing with Classical Themes. Re- 
vised March, 1951. 25¢ 

666. School and Community Publi- 
city. teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline E. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the American 
Classical League. 20¢ 

667. The Prize Apple; or Apples That 
Glitter Like Gold May Be 
Green. A very modern varia- 
tion on the old theme of the 
Judgment of Paris. A playlet in 
English. 3 boys and 10 girls. 20¢ 

668. Living Pictures from Mythology. 
May also be used for Living 
Statues. 20¢ 

669. A List of Publishers and Their 
Offerings of Inexpensive Trans- 
lations of Classical Authors. 20¢ 

670. Out of This World. A fifteen- 
minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢ 

671. Furianus Gets a Father. A hilar- 
ious playlet in English with some 
Latin interspersed. 35¢ 

672. A List of Standardized Tests Re- 
ported in Print September, 1951. 
10¢ 

673. Successive Steps in Understand- 
ing a Latin Sentence. By W. L. 
Carr. 5¢ 

674. Tidings of Great Joy. A series of 
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Nativity scenes with Latin carols 
and readings from the Vulgate. 
By Lillian B. Lawler. Instruc- 
tions for costuming and staging. 
11 or more characters plus con- 
cealed reader and choir. 20¢ 
ie 
STATEMENT 
OF OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, be 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 

MARCH 3, 1933. 

Of the Classical Outlook, published 8 times 
yearly at Oxford, Ohio, for October 1, 1951. 
State of Ohio 

County of Butler 

ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Henry C. Montgomery, who having 
been duly sworn according to law deposes 
and says that he is the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Classical League, publisher 
of The Classical Outlook and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in Section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit; 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publisher: American Classical League, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Editor: 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New York 


21, N. Y.; Business Manager: Henry C. 
Miami University, Oxford, 
io. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corp- 
oration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and address of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation the 
names and address of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Owner: American Classical League, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio; Officers: 
Walter R. Agard, President, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Henry C. 
Montgomery, Sec’y-Treas., Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two par- 
agraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is 


(This information is required from daily 
publications only) 
(Signature of editor, 
manager, or owner.) 
Signature of Sec’y-Treas. of Publisher 
HENRY C. MONTGOMERY 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1951. 
R. Fred Woodruff, Notary Public, 
State of Ohio 
(My commission expires February 15, 1954) 
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AUXILIUM LATINUM 


FOREMOST CLASSROOM LATIN MAGAZINE 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE “Responde Mihi” 


ESTABLISHED, PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. 


Renaissance Of Latin 


(Now in its 24th Volume) RATHBUN of Omaha, Nebraska 
Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor No. 1 Six stories for 2nd semester reading, includ- 
ing GOLDILOCKS & THREE BEARS 
Sponsored by 
The Association for Promotion of No. 2. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play) and THE 
Study of Latin GOLDEN FISH, for 2nd or 3rd semester 


(Membership Card issued with Subscription) 


Affiliated Projects: MUSICIANS, for 3rd semester 
NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION No. 4 FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE WOLF, 
FOR STUDENTS for 3rd or 4th semester 


STUDENTS’ NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
Postpaid by first class mail 
at $2.00 each 


Address all communications to: 
DR. ALBERT E. WARSLEY, Editor 


AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE Richard H. Walker 
8 Masterton Road 


P. O. BOX 501 Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


presents FOUR filmstrips for FUN reading by BESSIE S. 


No. 3. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN and THE FOUR 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


School of Classical Studies 
Summer Session, July—August 1952 


The 1952 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the direction of 
Professor George E. Duckworth of Princeton University. It will run six weeks from July 7th to August 15th. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favorable. Apart 
from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation and display of the 
pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such important new excavations'as those 
in ancient Ostia. The Academy's fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is available to 
all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibitions, etc.) are 
flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the duration of the Session may be obtained 
through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains in and 
around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on study of the monuments IN 
SITU and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be constantly connected in the instruction with 
Rome’s literary tradition and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and the Augustan Age: 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also be given in order to 
present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman civilization from the origins to Con- 
stantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Ostia, and an Etruscan site. 

Enrollment will be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must be received by the 
Academy's New York office not later than March 1, 1952. Basic expenses including tuition, accommodations, 
board, and cabin class transportation from New York and return may be estimated at $1,000. As in the 
past, holders of scholarships from regional classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 


MISS MARY T. WILLIAMS, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


